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important and may mean the differ-
ence between a three-pound and a
half-pound yield per square foot.
Good ventilation is the only practical
control for diseases which tend to
overrun the beds.

The material in the walls of the
building will make some difference
in the effectiveness of a ventilation
system. Growers claim that a building
of wood construction is easier to ven-
tilate than a stone or brick structure.
The wooden walls permit a certain
amount of moisture to escape as well
as a certain amount of fresh air to
seep in. The ventilation tends to be-
come automatic. Dry air outside
tends to draw moisz air out, which in
turn causes dry air to move in. There
are fewer drafts or air currents in a
wood structure, as the walls tend to
stay warm. Wood is a better insulator
than stone or brick. Cold travels
through stone and brick and causes
the air to cool on the inside surface,
so that the air moves down rather
than up along the walls. Wooden
structures breathe more. When the
air inside is wet, the wood takes up
moisture, while if the air becomes
too dry, the wood gives off moisture.
This tends to equalize conditions even
in an underground house much more
than is passible with stone or brick.
Even a wood lining on a stone struc-
ture helps to promote better air con-
ditions.

HUMIDITY AND TEMPERATURE: The
amount ol moisture in the air tends
to cktormine the size of the mush-
room. The higher the humidity, the
larger the growth. Most growers have
a rule-of-thumb method of determin-
ing the moisture in the house. They
led tfec soil and if it powders readily,
tfaey tike it that the humidity is too

low and close down the cold-air in-
lets and apply water. If they see
drops of moisture on mushrooms^
parts of the house, or benches, they
take it that the air is over-moist and
proceed to dry the house out. Some
growers have tried determining the
percentage of moisture in the air with
accurate mechanical devices, but the
difficulty is that the optimum per-
centage varies with other growing
conditions which cannot be accurately
determined, so they usually fall back
on their sixth sense to make the
proper adjustment anyway. A good
grower can tell when he steps into
the mushroom cellar whether the air
has the right feel. Cellars under
houses with the ordinary system of
heating are usually too dry. They are
poorly ventilated and the benches
dry out too rapidly. The best mush-
rooms grown in cellars are bedded in
barrels. Caves usually have no heat-
ing system, therefore very little
movement of air, and consequently
yield seldom over one pound to a
square foot. An installation of elec-
tric fans to keep the air moving
around the beds will help.

Temperatures are changed with the
stage of growth of the crop. When
manure is first placed in the house,
it may send the temperature up to
130 or 140 degrees, and a week later
the mercury will have dropped to
around 75 or 80 degrees. The beds
are then spawned and kept at a tem-
perature of about 65 degrees for two
or three weeks or until the crop be-
gins to break through the manure.
The bed is then covered with a cas-
ing soil, and the temperature is
dropped slowly to 60 degrees, and a
little later, as the crop approaches
the harvest stage, to 55 degrees. Tem-
peratures below 50 degrees are not